













































































A HUMBLE NOTE FROM THE EDITOR 



Matt Novak 


Attitudes toward what food to put on the dinner table (and 
how to put it there) have changed a lot in the last couple hundred 
years. Novels of the late 19th century, like Edward Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, imagined community kitchens that aligned 
with his socialist-utopian views. The 1950’s obsession with con¬ 
formity and efficiency made future meals look a lot more like pills 
and TV dinners. And alternative sources of protein -- from algae 
to insects — made sense to those of the 1970s who were worried 
about food shortages of the future. 


Growing up, my parents told me I could have as much as 
I wanted of two things: food and books. As long as I ate the food 
they cooked and I read the books that I asked them to buy me 
there would be a seemingly endless suppy. Most children aren’t 
so lucky. It’s with this self-awareness that I became interested 
in food production and a man named Norman Borlaug. Borlaug 
won the Nobel Peace Prize in 1970 and is credited with saving 
over a billion lives through his work developing disease resistant 
crops. 


History professor James E. McWilliams explains in his 
book Just Food precisely how passionate people can get about 
food. “It hasn’t taken me long to learn that challenging ideas 
about food is not unlike challenging ideas about religion." It’s 
with this same passion that people argued against Borlaug and 
his Green Revolution. And it’s with this same passion that well 
intentioned people use scare tactics to preach against the safety 
of genetically modified crops. 

Now, I’m not saying that science has the answers to all 
the pressing food challenges that we must address in the next 
5, 50 or 500 years. But in 2011, with 925 million people facing 
hunger as their reality each and every day, I dare say we must 
find our generation’s Norman Borlaug. Quickly. 
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The illustration above by Roy G. Scarfo shows a direct radiation sys¬ 
tem that could be used in space for fhe refrigeration of food. The 
painting can be found in fhe 7965 hook Beyond Tomorrow: The Next 
50 Years in Space by Dandridge M. Cole. 















Science Gets Dinner 

Chapter 8 
By Victor Cohn 

Gus Farmer, 1999, looked over his land from his helicopter— 
his flying 1 control tower. He passed over the low, air-conditioned 
structure of metal' and plastic that had replaced the red barn, 
checked a weather broadcast, then, flicked a set of radio switches. 
A row of robot farm machines below began to whir up and down 
Gus Farmer’s fields. 

Farm machines in 1999 did many^. operations at once—break¬ 
ing the soil and at the same time conditioning, cultivating, spread* 
Ing fertiliser, pest-killers and seed. 

Farmers in 1999 planted new hybrid corn, wheat, potatoes, 
developed by atomic bombardment of seeds to produce mutation. 
They used synthetic fertilizers, soil conditioners, hormones and 
pesticides; antibiotics, trace minerals, leaf-removers, growth- 
regulators. ‘ * 

Land had become precious, but was used well, under strict 
laws and compulsory soil conservation. Starvation had been abol¬ 
ished, and in America people stilt ate steaks. Still, old menus 
and cookbooks of the 1950s seemed antique and were displayed In 
museums, 


. The food on our tables is going to change, It must, if 
the world of the future is to eat. 

It must change in some countries far more than in ours. 
Some food will come from factories. 

In our country, certainly, the change should be for the 
better—more chicken, beef, pork, butter, fruits, vegetables 
for everyone. New varieties and new foods. Preserved in 



new ways, more astonishing than freezing. 

Agriculture- has awakened to 
the fact that man can improve on 
nature. 

Chemists are finding certain 
"organic polyelectrocytes" 200 to- 
1,000 times more . effect!*, e soil; 
conditioners than manure, •. peat' 
moss or plant residues. 

Seeds with protective coatings 
should lead to thin, even plant¬ 
ing, instead of the present prac¬ 
tice—sowing many times more 
seed than you expect to hardest. 

Plant Hormones and other 
chemicals are being found to 
cause leaves to drop off plants 
or grow larger; make fruit -cling 


to branches and prevent prema¬ 
ture falling; make stems longer 
or shorter; stimulate root growth; 
or kill one type of plant and not' 
another. Chemicals can produce 
fruit without seeds; alter plants’ 
shapes for easier harvesting; pre¬ 
vent sprouting in storage; and 
speed or slow ripening to avoid 
frosts and fit canning schedules. 

MORE PRODUCTIVE 
One farmer now can feed and 
partly clothe 15 people, compared 
with eight in "1910 and fewer than 
five 1G0 years ago. By 1975 the 
figure may reach 30—one-third 


/n 7955 journalist Victor Cohn wrote a syndicated series fitted 7999: 
Our Hopeful Future which was expanded info a boo/c in 7956. This 
partial chapter about food of the future appeared in the February 73, 
7955 Post-Standard (Syracuse, NY). 






















as a result of increased mechanl-lthetic food, and talk of "economic 
' zation, two-thirds the rerult of synthesis of foodstuffs from car 


. scientits' work. 

Forty per cent of *iie saleable 
part of the entire U. S. crop is 
now lost to weeds, bugs, rats, 
diseases and other plagues. This 
loss is starting to dwindle. An 
acre of corn can yield 53 bushels 
today that without weed control 
might yield seven. 

Still, not every place—and not 
forever even in the United States 
— will familiar methods be 
enough. Only 7 to 11 percent of 
the world’s land area is now con¬ 
sidered suited for cultivation; 


bon dioxide, water and ammonia, 
with solar energy’s help." They 
talk of "producing artificial pro¬ 
tein fibers by causing protein 
molecules to join in long chains, 
similar to the fibers in steaks” 
. , . of "mixtures of amino acids, 
instead of more complicated pro¬ 
tein" ... of "starch from carbon 
monoxide acted on by the sun," 
One day, maintains one such 
gazer, chemist Jacob Rosin (in a 
new book, ‘‘The Road to Abund¬ 
ance"), we will give up ordinary 
plants except as decorations. 


Every new 1 per cent will come * We wiU let chemistry, he* says, 


hard. 

"It is now evident,” say the 
prophets, "that some factory proc¬ 
ess is likely to furnish man with 
a new source of food, in enor¬ 
mous quantities and at* such a 
cost‘that the status of whole pop¬ 
ulations may be. changed." 

What kind of food? 


do the food-producing job better,! 
just as chemistry has already im-: 
proved on plants in making drugs, 
fibers, rubber and dyes. “Our 
grandchildren will, hardly believe 
that we were so primitive and 
barbaric that we had to eat cada¬ 
vers of dead animals to stay 


WILL HAVE "YEAST MEAT” alive." 


Protein, essential to tissue 
building and life, is the greatest 
need. Our best present sources— 
meat, eggs and milk—are luxu¬ 
ries in most parts of the world. 

Crude molasses, the waste 
product of sugar-making, can be 
fermented by yeast organisms 
into edible "yeast meat," as rich 
in protein as beef. It is being done 
in Jamaica on a pilot scale. 

Beef cattle, well-managed, yield 
aboutt 50 pounds of protein an 
acre. A plantation that produces 
five tons of sugar an acre can 
yield 2*6 tons of .yeast, or over 
a ton of protein an acre. Some 
yeast strains produce fat, 

Wood can be grown on billions 
of acres unsuited to other farm¬ 
ing. Man, unlike goats, cannot 
digest cellulose—the product of 
trees—but cellulose can be con 
verted into digestible sugars. 

These then can be used for 
growing food yeast. Or producing 
. alcohol for liquid fuels. 

Tons of wood sugar are already 
available in the sticky waste 
liquor of pulp-making. This has 
been dumped "into streams, where 
it kills the fish. It is being tried 
to grow fodder yeast in Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

EDIBLE FATS FROM COAL 
Algae-faims are another possi- 


all food before it reach ee the 
kitchen. 

A University of Michigan scien¬ 
tist has walked around with a 
year-old raw hamburger in his 
pocket, in an air-tight disk. Its 
bacteria killed by atomic waste- 
material radiation, it stayed juicy 
and fresh. 

Such radiation will keep meat, 
fruit and vegetables wrapped in 
plastic on your shelves. It may 
also control trichinosis—radiation 
kills trichina larvae in hog car¬ 
casses. 

• • • 

Bio-engineers ran !999't food fac¬ 
tories by continuous'process methods. 
Herds of microscopic creatures, fed 
wastes and minerals, grew into ani¬ 
mat feed and human food supple¬ 
ments, including some intriguing neut 
dishes like critter-fritters. Algae 
grew on carbon dioxide and nutrients 
from cities' sewage. 

For 1999'i nature-foCer:, there had 
been a rebirth of forests. 

For ihtir 1999 Vacation, the John 
Futures , for example, visited the Cana¬ 
dian woods. Beams of atomic radia¬ 
tion, instead of saics. cut lumber. 
Foresters carried hypodermic needles 
<o help trees grout in a third the time 
t once Ieoh— esl try genetically-tailored 
tree tall and straight, and in some 
coses, by design, almost limbless. 

For lunch the Futures ale wood 
steak. Planked. And loved it. All 
except Billy u‘ho bairfed, "7 toant 
nn oil-cream cone.” 


Perhaps. Who knows? 

As of today, most of us would 
prefer the cadavers—those lusci¬ 
ous steaks,' well done oi* rare.* 

Roast beef. Hot dogs. 

This is where the food factories 
can rescue us too—help us live as 
high as ever off the cow and hog. 
though a well-fed beef steer con¬ 
verts only about 12 per cent of its 
feed into meat. 

While we human beir.gs may or 
may not develop a taste for yeast, 
algae or petroleum, animals al¬ 
most certainly will be fed such 
fodders. And factory methods 
may release so much feed that 
the conversion loss will become 
unimportant. 

WE XL CUT DOWN WASTE 

Other developments should 
help. Insect cultivation for feeds 
may be possible. Synthetic vita¬ 
min and antibiotic-treated feeds 
can speed animal and poultry 
growth as much as 30 per cent. 

Animal diseases are being licked. 

We are starting to raise sheep 
that habitually produce twins. 

Some authorities think new 

breeds should be investigated—the DALLES, Tex. CP! — A letter 
agouti, a South American rabbit- showed up at the Dalles post¬ 
sized rodent, or the fleshy kanga-, office addressed to "St Peter, 


TOMORROW—New Treasure, 
the Sea. The sea is a great, un¬ 
explored mine, rich in food and 
minerals. How can we extract 
its treasures for humain use? 
What kinds of food, besides 
fish, can we get from the eaa? 
What important minerals can we 
get from the sea? 


([Cl Minneapolis Star and Tribun* Co.) 


Texas Gets Letter 
Sent to 'Heaven' 


roo. ‘Pearly Gates, Heaven." 

We will get our future food cer-| The letter was postmarked Gat- 
bility. Edible fats can be made tainly, from all over the world. Ilinburg, Term., and e postal clerk 


from petroleum and coal. 


We will eliminate waste—spoll-jthere had scrawled on It "Try 


Science’s star-gazers see syn- age today destroys 20 per cent of I Texas." 

















TOJ AND THE VEAft 2fl00 


vegetables. She exclaimed with delight at 
its flavor. 


Anyone lor a Gar chid rose? 


Farmer Jones stepped to a small black 
instrument panel at the rear of the air-con¬ 
ditioned plastic “bubble” in which we sat, 
my wife seated beside me -1 had brought 
her along to write the woman's angle of 
this interview with a Year 2000 farm fami¬ 
ly for “Atomic Life.” We had just come up 
a ray-powered elevator from the family's 
spacious bomb-and-fungus-proofed, solar- 
conditioned subsurface quarters. We were 
surveying his fields. 

Farmer Jones pressed a button marked 
“Activator.” There was a slight hum and a 
cylinder rose in the field a few feet beyond 
the clear plastic wall. A door opened in the 
cylinder and a robot, closely resembling 
a 1956 man, stepped jerkily out into the 
field. 

“I must apologize for my hired hand ” 
Farmer Jones said lightly, “Since full 
parity prices have been removed from 
our crops, I haven't been able to afford a 
newer model. But, he has served me well. 
A couple of new tubes and a paint job will 
tide him over for another year or two.” 

Farmer Jones was now operating a small 
lever that projected from a squarish box 
that stood up from the floor. The lever 
seemed to swing around a 360-degree 
circle and, as I watched, I could see that 
this was the control for the robot. I turned 
back to the field to watch development. 

I'd already asked about the quality of his 
crops. 

The robot moved swiftly now, under 
Farmer Jones' guidance. “Carrot, per¬ 
haps?” queried Farmer Jones. “Or a turnip: 
perhaps a tomato?” he asked, turning the 
robot this way and that in the rows that 
could be seen beyond the plastic. There 
was very little foliage to mark the rows, 
produce being grown these days for the 
edible roots and fruits with a minimum 
of green waste. Chlorophyll derivative 
sprays replaced greenery, as I had already 
observed in my extensive farm and garden 
writings. 

Perhaps we should have a leaf or two of 
spinach, too ” Farmer Jones commented , 


steering the robot on another course to a 
green section of the field into which the 
machine almost totally disappeared, so tall 
was the vegetation. 

“Til bring the man in now,” Farmer 
Jones said, and guided the robot to a belt 
conveyor box which projected beyond the 
bubble. “Haven't been out in the fields 



since we were H-bombed in the last war,” 
he said. He laughed ruefully, “Don't think 
it would be healthy,” he said,“still "hot'; 
but you’d be surprised what that bombing 
did for the soil. Things grow like crazy; 
and the robot doesn’t mind a bit sowing 
the seeds and keeping the place up.” 

The impromptu harvest came tumbling 
into the bubble - through a radiation trap. 
Farmer Jones explained. “They 're safe 
to handle now,” he said, and pressed a 
“Deactivator” button that left the robot 
hired-hand standing at attention. The hum¬ 
ming stopped. 

The vegetable were all that Farmer Jones 
had previously boasted that they would 
be. Carrots three feet long. I took a sample 
nibble of one; cleaned and completely 
sanitized by passing through the radiation 
trap. It was delicious. So was the turnip, 
four feet in diameter and as tender as but¬ 
ter. I carved a chunk with my electronic 
pocket incisor and passed it to my wife 
who has always had a penchant for raw 


The giant tomato, fully as large as a 
regulation basketball, gushed red juice of 
tantalizing aroma when 1 pricked the skin 
with my incisor. 

The spinach leaves were far larger than 
palm fronds, but I have persisted in a 
childhood aversion for this delicacy. I 
merely examined the leaves for texture. 

“No sand,” commented Farmer Jones,” 
and the flavor is very similar to lemon 
squash. All the old-time vitamins, though ” 

We chatted on crop prospects and the 
market outlook while Farmer Jones sent 
his man after a handful of cherries, which 
were chilled by dry ice in the hands of the 
robot before they reached us. One apiece 
was more than enough Farmer Jones 
asked: 

“Would your wife like to have a nice, 
fresh corsage? Tve something new I’ve 
just perfected.” 

He dispatched the robot on another guided 
errand. The corsage that was deposited on 
the conveyor belt was, indeed, “something 
new” 

“1 call it "garchidrose’,” Farmer Jones 
said. “I've combined gardenia, orchid and 
rose in one, together with fern, to grow 
a complete, multiple-flower corsage on 
one plant. It does need a bit of ribbon ” 
he apologized, “but I haven’t found the 
way to grow the ribbon yet!” My wife was 
delighted. 

We turned to leave. 

“By the way," I said. “These vegetables of 
yours; they must be very high in vitamin 
content ” 

“They are, they are ” he said. “Extremely 
so.” 

“They you must be a very healthy man,” 

I said. 

“Me? Oh no; I never eat them. No rough- 
age for me. 1 have ulcers. I’m strictly a 
cottage cheese and pill man, myself ” 












MEALS TO COME: NEW NUTRITION OF 1933 

Meals to Come: A History of the Future of Food by Warren Belasco is one of my favorite books ever. So 
well researched and written, Belasco dissects the late 19th and 20th century promises of future food. On page 
217 he describes the 1933 Chicago World’s Fair and American attitudes at that time toward meal pills. While I 
think Belasco is correct in his assessment that meal pills felt inevitable for many people of that generation, it’s 
important to remember that there were indeed skeptics. 



Issues of faith and control underlay much of the popular ambiva¬ 
lence about modernism. If, as the slogan at the 1933 Chicago 
fair proclaimed, “Science Finds — Industry Applies -• Man Con¬ 
forms, ” there is not a lot that Man can do except sit back and try 
to enjoy the ride. The belief that modernization is both unstop¬ 
pable and indifferent to individual desires probably explains the 
persistent popular belief in the inevitability of the meal-in-a-pill, 
that scary New Nutrition extrapolation. While most people vow 
and hope that they will never rely on pills for food, they presume 
future generations will conform to whatever " science finds” - 
- pills, algae, or other dystopian horrors proposed by the “brave 
new world of totalitarian technics.’' 


I’m fascinated by trends in futurism, but I must always remind myself that people of a given generation 
are not of one mind. Thinking about the great number of cultural, political and social divisions present in 2011 
helps to keep this in perspective. Futuristic themes we find odd today may appear to have been widely accepted 
in their time, but the fear of a robot uprising in the 1930s, or the inevitability of an incredibly short work week 
in the 1960s, or building a roof over an entire city in the 1940s, ail had their fair share of skeptics. Accurately 
getting a feel for the acceptance of these ideas is one of the greatest challenges for historians. 


I’m just as interested in how many people really thought we’d have a jetpack by now as I am in why we 
don’t have that jetpack. So if anyone has creative ways of gauging public attitudes toward these futuristic ideas 
of the past, I’m all ears! Well, not literally. 1 only have two. But will people in the year 2111 assume that the 
people of 2011 thought they’d all one day have three ears? 



The article at left about a fictional farm of the year 2000 is from the 
November 4, 7956 independent Press-7e/egram magazine. Southland. A 
version of the article above appeared prevfous/y on Pa/eofuf ure.com. 
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When the food of the future is 
once in vogue, the food dispensary, 
licensed by the government, will 
long since have supplanted the 
butcher shop and the grocery store. 
We’ll breakfast and lunch and dine 
by prescription at a cost of 10 or 15 
cents per day per capita. Doubtless 
our houses won’t be heated and 
supplied with power from a Keely 
motor at a penny a day additional, 
but the chemical or artificial food 
of the future is already a moral 
certainty. For does not Flammarion 
describe it in “Omega,” and has not 
Bertholot, its chief apostle, been 
elevated from the laboratory to the 
foreign office of France? 

Given the formula for our food, 
says Berthelot, the father of the 
artificial food idea, and why not 


prescribe it from the chemist’s? 
Surely the nitrogen and carbon of 
the beefsteak may not be as grate¬ 
ful to the palate if absorbed from 
a capsule or masticated in a tiny 
tablet, but the bones and the blood, 
the flesh and the sinews will be just 
as well supplied with their essential 
material, their own special foods, 
provided always the prescription is 
right in proportion, and, after all, 
the pleasures of the table have ages 
on end been absorbing too much of 
the time and inclination of man and 
woman. When the area of chemi¬ 
cal food comes, we shall have done 
with symposia and supper parties, 
Welsh rabbits and golden bucks. 

There are certain elementary food 
which a man can’t do without. He 
must absorb, or eat and drink, if 
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you please, carbon and nitrogen 
and calcium for his bones. Without 
going too much into dry detail, he 
must absorb or receive each day, to 
repair the waste of his tissues, cal¬ 
cium, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, hy¬ 
drogen and sodium. There are other 
trifling chemicals like phosphorous, 
which is an awful thing to burn 
oneself with, which the well fed 
man needs. But he could get along 
without it. He could get along with¬ 
out sodium, were it not for the fact 
that salt is chloride of sodium, and 
nobody can get along without salt. 

It isn’t a simple, an element, but it 
is absolutely indispensable. When 
the era of the chemical food sets in, 
we’ll all be in the habit of stopping 
morning and evening at our favor¬ 
ite dispensaries for a bracer of salt. 
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I've often wondered which time I’d like to 
live in more, the rock house and dinosaur-filled Stone 
Age of “The Flintstones” or the whiz-bang, comput¬ 
erized future of “The Jetsons.” I used to think it was 
“The Jetsons.” Flying cars! Robots! 3D TV! Moving 
sidewalks! Those are things that make a boy raised 
on science fiction magazines very excited. But if you 
include food? I’d have to go with “The Flintstones.” 

In the first episode of “The Jetsons” (titled 
“Rosey The Robot” - yup, with a “y,” not an “ie”), 

Jane (who is 33 years old, which seems rather odd 
since daughter Judy is 15-1 wonder what she and 
George were doing in high school?) is in a panic 
because the Foodarackacycle, the machine that creates 
food at the press of a button or two, is on the blink. 
Coffee tastes like tea, hot fudge pizza comes out in¬ 
stead of scrambled eggs, and the whole thing eventu¬ 
ally just explodes because it’s so old. They need a new 
one, so George has a plan to ask his boss Mr. Spacely 
for a raise. 

Conveniently, Spacely’s wife can’t cook dinner 
for him that night and he longs for a home-cooked 
meal (which doesn’t really make sense when so much 
of the food appears instantly from a machine he could 
probably do it himself), so he invites himself to the 
Jetsons apartment for some home cookin’. If George 
can give Spacely that home-cooked meal he’ll get the 
raise. Rosey saves the day by making a roast out of 
leftovers. Spacely loves it. In fact, Rosey’s pineapple 
upside down cake secures George’s job and raise. 

By the second episode, “A Date with Jet 
Screamer,” the Jetsons have a brand new Foodaracka- 
cyle. Though I’m not sure if it’s “new,” exactly. Where 
the one they had before was simply push button, this 
new one needs punch cards inserted into it. But the re¬ 
sult is the same: instant meals that the wife (or Rosey) 
don’t even have to prepare. While Rosey shows that 
she *can* cook, she really doesn’t have to. And that’s 
why there’s no food joy in the future. “The Jetsons” 


shows us that it’s all push-button insta-meals and fla¬ 
vored pills. It’s hard to picture a man or woman cook¬ 
ing all day to make a Thanksgiving meal: basting the 
turkey every once in a while, trying to get a pie crust 
just right, mixing the perfect martini (the Jetsons have 
a machine for that too). There’s something intoxicat¬ 
ing about a home filled with the smells of food cook¬ 
ing, something beautiful in the process of learning a 
recipe and trying to create a meal from ingredients. 
Something we can share and pass down to our family 
members and friends. In the future, it all seems to be 
done behind a giant gray wall filled with buttons and 
lights. 



I haven’t watched all of the episodes of “The 
Jetsons” in quite some time, and I wonder if cook¬ 
books are going to be a thing of the past if the food 
world depicted by the show ever comes to be. As it is, 
this Foodarackacyle contraption isn’t made very well. 
By the second season the Jetsons need yet ^another* 
new one, which they win on a game show. Maybe Fo- 
odarackacyles, like computers, have a built-in obsoles¬ 
cence. Maybe in the future Foodarackacyles are made 
by Microsoft. 


So for the food, give me “The Flintstones.” 
They might have to power their cars with their feet, 
but at least they have Brontasaurus ribs. 
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When a single machine does a season's farming... 



National Oil Seals will protect the bearings 


Some bright morning in the future, 
the farmer's crew will board an inge¬ 
nious machine* They'll push a few 
buttons, move a lever* Then the mirac¬ 
ulous behemoth will condition, break, 
cultivate and fertilize the soil, sow and 
germinate the seed—all in one opera¬ 
tion. Whatever tomorrow's "once-over 
tillage” machines are like, they will use 
countless bearings. And those bear¬ 
ings, as today, will depend for efficient 
operation on reliable lubricant seals. 


National Oil Seal engineers are con¬ 
stantly developing and improving oil 
and lubricant seals—not only to meet 
present-day problems—but to match 
the imagination of tomorrow's most 
forward-thinking design engineers. 
Such "years-ahead” research means 
National Oil Seals can give you^ye&rs- 
ahead” performance in your products 
of today. National engineers like 
tough sealing problems. They would 
welcome a chance to help solve yours* 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 

GENERAL OFFICES; Redwood City, Calif. - SALES OFFICES: Chicago; Cleveland; Dallas; Detroit; 
Milwaukee; Newark; Wichita * PLANTS: Redwood City. Downey, Long Beach, Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio 
PRODUCTS: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, Airtron Ducts, O-Rings, Silicone parts. Shims. 


Original and replacement equipment on 
cars, tracks, buses, tractors, agricultural 
and earth-moving equipment, appliances, 
railway equipment, machinery, 2431 

















DRIVE-IN 

SUPER 


SUPERMARKET 


The drive-ia idea, is combined 
with electronic operations in the 
supermarket of the future. Con¬ 
venience and speed mark this 
ea^y way to bring home tomor¬ 
row’s bacon. 

Jfere’s how it wih work: Drive 
into any open car slot. There 
you'll see the day’s bargains dis- 
played on moving television, 
screens and bulletin boards. Use 
pushbuttons to place your order, 
which will be filled automati¬ 
cally from elevator bin towers. 
Then drive forward to the de¬ 
livery area to pay your electron¬ 
ically computed bill while your 
order is being loadedinto the lug¬ 
gage compartment of ygur car. 



‘CALL A 
SERVICE 
MAN’ 

This Cry Will 
Stili Be Heard 
in Year 2000 


By Evelyn Zemke 


r ALL A SERVICE MAN" my husband always says, when one of 
our aunllances refuses to function. 

^ sounds simple enough, doesn't it? well* it is. At the very 
worst, probably only the washer, dryer, dishwasher, and TV would give 
up on one day. But what about the housewife of the future—say of the 
year 2000, when the electronic era will be at its peak? 

T can just picture myself in her place—ready to start another care¬ 
free day sitting around reading a science fiction thriller while the 
gadgets do all the work. Already, the electronic brain in my kitchen 
is busy preparing and serving breakfast 

My husband, arriving at the table, exclaims, "JPizza? For break¬ 
fast? ” 


“ I pushed the button labeled BACON AND EGGS, but— 1 * 

"There's a wire crossed somewhere. Call a service man." 

"Maybe the wires are reversed. If I push PIZZA* I might get 
bacon and eggs.” 

" Sure, Mom," my son agrees, “ Try it” 

A few moments later my daughter asks, “ Who'd ever have thought 
of serving liver sausage sandwiches for breakfast? ” 

The last words my husband utters before departing for the office 
are, ".Call a service man." 

After doing $o, I dispose of the garbage in the electronic disposal 
unit and pile the dishes in the ultra-sonic dishwasher. Then, after 


B y the time Fm back in the house, the cleaner, having finished its 
job on Fig, has scooted back to its cubbyhole in the baseboard. 

"I think," my daughter says, "you’d better call a service man.” 
The vidiphone (telephone combined with television) signals for 
attention. A neighbor's face comes into view. Scowling, she says, 
'* Your lawnmower is cutting all the flowers in my garden! ” 

“ 0, dear! Something must be wrong with its radar eye! ” 

" Yes,” my neighbor agrees. " It needs glasses! ” 

I call a service man. It seems the logical thing to do. Afterwards, 
I sink into a chair and pick up a book. 

A door slams and my son comes in, announcing, "Fm hungry.” 
"Fil get something/’ my daughter volunteers. (That's what’s so 
wonderful about the pushbutton age^-everyone is so willing to help 
with the work.) " We’ll have peanut butter and jelly sandwiches,” she 
proclaims, pushing a button. 

We wait, nervously, while the electronic^brain goes to work. 

Guess what—peanut butter and jelly sandwiches! Only, instead 
of serving them on plates, the electronic brain tosses the sandwiches 
upward. They land on the ceding. 

F t lunch we eat scrambled eggs* prepared manually. Following 
lunch, still a bit unnerved by the sight of peanut butter and jelly 
sandwiches sticking to the ceiling, I accidentally dump garbage in the 
dishwasher and dispose Of the dishes in the garbage disposal unit. 

Obviously, the wisest plan—at least for the remainder of the 
afternoon—is to sit down and read that science fiction thriller. How¬ 
ever, as little things continue to go wrong all day, I am kept busy 
calling service men. Consequently, when my husband comes home that 
evening, the place is swarming with them. 

" It's late.” my husband says, glancing at his watch. " Maybe we'd 
better invite them to stay for dinner.” 

Seeking to ease the strain on the weekly food budget. I decide to 
select something economical. Beef stew seems a wise choice. "Let's 
See,’ I murmur while pressing a button, "we'll need 24 servings/’ 

The electronic brain comes up with 48 servings of beef stew. Some 
are on plates* some aren’t, 

Automatically my husband says. " Call a service man.” 

"How can I?” I shout hysterically. "They're all here/' 

Chicago Sunday Tnhuni MAGAZINE 


pushing the button which starts the electronic vacuum cleaner, I go out 
to the garage to set the timer for otir radar controled iawnmower. 
“Ki-yi-yi!” Sounds like Fifi, our pet poodle. 

My daughter, standing m the doorway, calls, " Mom! The cleaner 
Is vacuuming Fifi!” 


The advertisement at left ran in the April, 1953 issue of Fortune maga¬ 
zine and was ///ustrated by Arthur Radebaugh, creator of the Closer 
Than We Think series. The strip above is the August 17, 1958 edition 
of Radebaugh 's Closer Than We Th/n/c. The article below by Evelyn 
Zemke ran in the September 13/ T959 issue of the Chicago Tribune. 
























Much of Old MacDonald's farm cm b* tm by 
riidiocontrolled ptish buttons, A floating tower 
will oversee a swarm of robot implements aud 
tractors operated by electronic command. 

All it will take is the harnessing of four ele¬ 
ments of today’s technology: (1) a helicopter 
for the control tower, 121 a set of components 
like those which already regulate operations 
from remote points in oilfields or on railroads, 
(3) radio signals like those used to control home 
garagO doors, and (4) the machines themselves, 
made responsive to the control signals. 
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FAT PLANTS AND 
MEAT BEETS 


There will be less grazing land in 
tomorrow's crowded world; m 
beefsteaks may have to be re¬ 
placed by extracted vegetable 
proteins flavored with synthetics 
that taste like real meat. 

According to Cal Tech biolo¬ 
gist James Bonner, new varieties 
of plants, rich in fata and edible 
proteins will be developed. Inter¬ 
est in this idea is already evb 
denced at the Michigan Agricul¬ 
tural Board where plans for a 
"phy totron'-or id Ira-controlled 
greenhouse-are under way.This 
equipment will facilitate the 
study of plant characterstics- 
and show how to modify them. 

Bonner also predicted at a re¬ 
cent Seagram scientific sympo¬ 
sium that future farms could be 
operated by tapes fed through 
master computer panels. 
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From 7958 unfr7 1963 Arf/iur Rac/ebaug/i illustrated a Sunday comic for 
the Chicago Tribune titled Closer Than We Think. It was syndicated in 
newspapers throughout the United States and Canada and often de¬ 
picted the innovations we would see both on die farm and in the kitchen. 
Color pane/s generous/y provided by Tom Zmudzinski, 
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"FACTORY" 

FARMS 


Agriculture in the world of tomor- 
row will be so mechanized that 
farms will actually resemble fac¬ 
tories Crops and livestock will be 
raised on regular schedutes under 
uniform; and carefully, con troll ed 
conditions 

“Censors/' those automatic con¬ 
trol devices for. today's wonder 
machines., will be adapted to the 
requirements of precision agricul¬ 
ture. They will take the place of 
hurnan judgment in deciding and 
reacting to soil conditions„ crop 
maturity, moisturelevels, weather 
forecasting, feeding needs, etc. 
Bcndix researcher W. E, Kock has 
reported that instruments to do 
this already exist or will soon be 
developed. 

The final part of the job for to¬ 
morrow's farms will involve the 
packaging of t he grown foodstuffs 
arid their shipment to market - 
accomplished just as automati¬ 
cally as the growing itself, 


(INSTANT 

COOKERS 

Look, Ma-no kitchen! Be pre- 
pared for the day when cooking 
will be done right at the table, 
practically in an instant, using 
elecTronically-generated heat 
waves. Microwave cooking is. 
already Jreing tested in big in¬ 
dustrial cafeterias. A raw potato 
is baked in three minutes and 
precooked food warmed in loss'- 
than Meen seconds. 

So, for the future you’ll buy all 
kinds of precooked foods at the 
grocery, maybe store them In 
compartments rig Ik inside the 
dinbig table, "bring them up for 
a look’" when the family sits 
down, then select the menu on 
the spot .and cook it in a trice, 
The old saw about "slaving oyer 
a hot stove all day ” will be as 
obsolete as the dodo bird. 







































































THE KITCHEN OF TOMORROW 


The “Kitchen of Tomorrow” that 
does everything but put out the cat 
at night now makes its debut. 

It eliminates pots and pans. 

It does away with stooping and 
squatting. 

Sore feet will be only a memory 
of the sad past—because in this 
kitchen three-quarters of the 
“little woman’s” work can be 
done while comfortably seated. 

Dishwashing becomes a plea¬ 
sure and burnt fingers practically 
impossible to acquire. 

And, in the vernacular—that is 
not the half of it! 

Between meal times and without 
the help of a magic wand the 
kitchen can almost instantly be 
transformed into a gaily-deco- 
rated play-room for the children. 

In the evening, it changes into a 
buffet bar. 

With a minimum of effort it con¬ 
verts to extra living space—with all 
of the familiar kitchen ’’’gadgets” 
and appliances buried from sight. 


shapes and forms. 

Sliding panels cover the sink, cook¬ 
ing unit and automatic food mixer, 
so when not in use these units be¬ 
come part of a long buffet—ready 
for use as a study bench for the 
children or a bar for dad. 




An “out of this world” refrigerator 
of glass construction has four times 
the capacity of today’s model. Built 
on the principle of the cold storage 
locker, it is separated into compart¬ 
ments, each with an individual tem¬ 
perature control. One compartment 
shelf revolves—so that salads and 
often-used foods can be placed in it 
from the kitchen side and removed 


Most of the cooking is done in evo¬ 
lutionary unit one-third the size of 
the average stove and with built-in 
pots and pans which double asserv- 
ing dishes. 

All of the kitchen equipment has 
been raised to an easy working 
level and the space 
ordinarily cluttered with 
storage bins and cabi¬ 
nets has been left free 
to provide room for the 
housewife’s knees. 

Storage cabinets gain 
a new grace by being 
hung on the wall and 
equipped with sliding 
glass doors-no bumped 
heads! 

And not overlooking 
a thing, H. Creston 
Doner, designer of the 
kitchen, turned out a model dining 
alcove, as a “running mate” for the 
kitchen. He pointed out that, other 
than making the ideas of his depart¬ 
ment available to other designers 
and manufacturers, his firm’s sole 
interest is to demonstrate some 
of the decorative and utilitarian 
advantages of glass. 


Designed by the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company to help point 
the way toward more practical and 
gracious living in the post-war 
era, the kitchen has an “all this 
and heaven, too” theme developed 
by the use of easily obtained and 
familiar materials worked into new 


from the adjoining dining alcove. 

The oven has a sliding, heat-tem¬ 
pered glass hood. When the roast 
is revolving on the motor-driven 
spit mother can look at it from all 
angles—and without opening the 
oven door as of old. 


So that it, too, may be used for 
extra living space, the dining room 
sports a plate glass-topped table 
that folds back against the wall and 
becomes a mural—the folding legs 
forming a frame to the sand-blasted 
design in the glass. 



The arh'cle af left appeared in the July 16, 1943 Uniontown Morning 
Herald (Uniontown, PA). The photos are from a 1943 issue of Life 
Magazine. 




estimable lady, that she was cured 
'r. Greene's Nervura biood and nerve 

>y* 

s a wonderful tribute to the great 
of this medicine in curing disease, 
i is a large class of people who, while 
:actij T sick, suffer from extreme ner¬ 
eis, feet weak and tired, with dull-feel- 
sad and no inclination to take hold of 
work. 

all such we would recommend Dr, 
e J s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
will certainly give strong nerves and 
:>us bodies—in fact will make you 
j and well 

s medicine is recommended by all 
rs. It is not a patent medicine, but 
ascription of the most successful Hv* 
jeciafist lu curing nervous and chronic 
;es. Dr.Greene, of So West 14th St, 
York City. He has the largest prac- 
1 the^world, and this grand medical 
?ery is the result of his vast experience. 
;Teat reputation of Dr. Grreeue is a 
tdee that this medicine will cure, and 
ct that he can be consulted by anyone 
r time free of charge, personally or by 
gives absolute assurance of the bea- 
action of this wonderful medicine. 
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to 15, ana eo on. 

The case was given to the jury on 
Thursday morning after having taken up 
over two days time. Tfc^ jury was out 24 
hours and returned with a verdict of $700 
for plaintiff. 

THE FOOD OF THE FUTURE. 


Not Unlikely That It May All Bo Made 
by Chemical Pvotiesftea* 

“Do you mean to predict that all our 
milk, eggs, meat and flour will in the 
future be made in factories?” 

“ Why not, if it proves cheaper and 
better to make the same materials than 
to grow them? The first stops, and you 
know that it is always the first stop 
that costs, have already been taken. It 
is many years, you must remember, 
since I first succeeded in making fat di¬ 
rect from its elements. I do not say that 
we shall give you artificial beefsteaks at 
once, nor do I say that we shall ever 
give you the beefsteak as we now obtain 
and cook it We shall give you the 
same identical food, however, chemical¬ 
ly, digostively and nutritively speaking. 
Its form will differ, because it will 
probably be a tablet. Hut it will be a 
tablet of any color and shape that is de¬ 
sired, and will, I think, entirely satisfy 
the epicurean senses of the future, for 
you must remember that the beefsteak 
of today is not the most perfect of pic¬ 
tures either in color or composition. ,J 

“ Tea and coffee could now be made 
artificially, 11 continued the professor, 
“if the necessity should arise, or the 
commercial opportunity, through the 
necessary supplementary mechanical in¬ 
ventions, had been reached.” 

“And what about tobacco?” 

“The essential principle of tobacco, 
as you know. Is nicotine. We have ob¬ 
tained pure nicotine, whose chemical 
constitution is perfectly understood, by 
treating sal online, a natural glu coside, 
with hydrogen. Synthetic chemistry has 
not made nicotine directly as yet, but it 
has very nearly reached it, and the la¬ 
boratory manufacture of nicotine may 
fairly be expected at any time. Conine, 
the poisonous principle of hemlock, has 
been made synthetically, and it is so 
close in its constitution to nicotine and 
so clearly of tho same class that only 
its transformation into nicotine remains 
to be mastered, a problem which is not 
very difficult when compared with oth¬ 
ers which have been solved. The parent 
compound from which the nicotine of 
commerce will be made exists largely in 
coal tar.”—From an Interview With 
Professor Bert helot, the French Chemist, 
in HcClure’s Magazine, 



Bed Wetting m children, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Rheumatism, Skin and Blood 
Diseases, Swelled Limbs, Bright's Dis¬ 
ease, lmpotency, etc. 

Sati sfaction guaranteed. Sample free- 

Dr. Fenner's* Pellets cure Sick Headaches. 
Constipation, etc. The best Family Physic. 



Dr. I'cniiers Golden Relief* A specific 
in any Inflammation P Kolleves burns, tooth- 
* Jhe. neuralgia, rheumatism, or any pain 1 b 
I to JC mInutes. Cures colic, dyspepsia^ dy sen- 
tary and Cut; also bronchitis and consump- 
Uou. One dose cures LaGrlppe, 
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IN WARREN. 

Best Selected Stock! 

Everythin? New T 
Lowest Prices! 

All the newest novelties in DRESS 
GOODS generally in dress lengths 
A splendid assortment at 45c, 
others ask -30c. Special new things 
at 97c, worth S1.25, and a gem for 
14c 36 inches wide, worth 20c. 
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Today we place on SALE the best 
values ever shown in our town in 
TABLE LINENS- One lot Tur¬ 
key Eed ? full width, at 20c, worth 
25e. One lot special (20 pieces) 
fancy colors, all over the country 
selling at 50c, our price on 37c, 
white German Linen at 38c, worth 
50c. Towels and Napkin?, Table 
Spread Sj &c. 

Dress Ginghams 5c, others ask 7c and 
Se. Apron Ginghams, 5c, others 
ask 7c. Light colors Calicos, Ole 
worth 5c. 
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In the 1970s the NASA Ames Research Center commissioned art/sf Don 
Daws for a number of paintings imagining space colonies of the future. 
The painting above is a cutaway showing the agricultural module of a 
Bernal Sphere. The article at left appeared in the October 19, 1894 
Warren Ledger (Warren/ PA). 



THE LADIES* HOME JOURNAL 


WHAT A\AY HAPPEN IN THE 
NEXT HUNDRED YEARS 



By JO H D ELFRETH WATKinj.jK, 

ZZ1 



Strawberries as Large as Apples will be eaten by our 
great-great-gran dr hiIdren for their Christinas dinners a 
hundred years hence. Raspberries and blackberries will 
be as large. One will suffice for the fruit course of eacii 
person. Strawberries and cranberries will be grown upon 
tall bushes. Cranberries, gooseberries and currants will 
be as large as oranges. One cantaloup will supply an 
entire family. Melons, cherries, -grapes, plums, apples, 
pears, peaches and all berries will be seedless. I*'igs will 
be cultivated over the entire United States. 



In the December, 7900 issue of Ladies' Home Jourani Jo/in Elfrefb Wat¬ 
kins, Jr. made a number of predictions about tbe technological advance 
ments Americans would see in the 20th century. Below that is an illustra¬ 
tion of the robot helper of tomorrow from the 1981 book Tomorrow's 
Home by Neil Ardley. 




















In the community home of the future there will be no cooks 
to buttle with, for everything will be cooked in the general 
kitchen. All the housewife of tomorrow' will have to do m 
select the kind oF meal she wishes and order it, just as she 
now phones the butcher for a roast or fowl 


A golden age of agriculture - providing greater economic security for farmers and better eating 
for consumers - may become a major accomplishment of the last half of the 20th century. 

Giving support to the possibility of attaining this goal is the remarkable progress made in agricul¬ 
ture during the first half of the century. At the start of the century it required the efforts of two- 
fifths of the nation’s population to supply the demand for farm products. Today - at the century’s 
half-way mark - it takes only one-fifth of the population. 

What has made it possible has been largely the work of science - new and better farm machinery 
and biology. 

Foreseeing a national population of 200,000,000 by the end of the century, these leaders predict 
less than one-tenth of the people will be needed to supply markets for farm products. 

Through the extended use of better plants and animals, improved fertilizers, new growth regula¬ 
tors and more efficient machinery, it should be possible, leaders say, for farmers to produce future 
crop needs on much less land than today. 


A major byproduct of the expected need for fewer farmers and for possible new scientific devel¬ 
opments, leaders say, should be greater ability to stabilize agricultural production and supplies at 
levels which would provide and maintain greater security for those on the land. 


Above, the "housewife of tomorrow" from the January 18, 1925 
Times Signal (Zanesville, OH). Below that, the "golden age of agri- 
culfure" from die December 27, 1950 Robensonian (Lumberfon, NCj. 
































































































TOMORROW: Pick youf fovorif* foods! Then 
thi* imoginory SUPER CHEF o»embk* your choke 
from o volt freezer storage, cook* it to perfection 
by infra-red ray and serve* it by conveyor In a 
moffer of jecond*/ 



TODAY: The operation of many of today's con¬ 
venience* reliet On New Departure*. Specialty de¬ 
signed, low-coit New Departure ball bearing* in 
the hinge* of fhii heavy refrigerator door make it 
swing open at the lighteit fouch. 


Set the table . . . then set the dial! Future meals could be as easy as that 
with this miracle meal-getter* And, maybe tomorrow it will be a reality. 

When it is, New Departure will play an important part, just as it does in 
so many of today's work-savers. For example, you'll find New Departure 
ball bearings in almost every major appliance , , , and tor good reason. 
They keep moving parts functioning smoothly, while requiring virtually no 
maintenance. They support loads from any direction . . * keep parts always 
in perfect alignment, 

* 

If you’re dreaming up tomorrow’s time-saver, or improving your present 
product, call on New Departure for the most dependable ball bearings 
in the world, 

NEW DEPARTURE * DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS • BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 



NOTHIN* toil* Liu A (Alt 




















OMORROW 



TOMORROW: Chooie items from the monitor screen; electronic impulses select assemble, deliver your order, tofol your bill and return your change* 



TODAY: New Departure ball bearings In today's 
business machines keep intricate moving parts func¬ 
tioning smooth I y, quietly within precision tolerances. 
Accuracy is maintained even after long use. 


A week's shopping In minutesl And you haven't moved from your cor. 
It's that simple at the Drive-In Market of tomorrow. Just select your 
Items from the monitor screen; electronic impulses select, assemble, 
deliver your order, total your bill and return your change. 

It’s just o dream away I And when it takes shape, look for New Departure 
to provide the proper bearings to keep all moving parts functioning 
smoothly. New Departure ball bearings keep parts in perfect alignment, 
support loads from any angle and require little or no maintenance. 

If you're nursing a new idea involving moving parts, call on New Departure 
for top quality bearings and thorough engineering service, 

NEW DEPARTURE r DIVISION OF GENERAt MOTORS * BRISTOL CONNECTICUT 











TOMORROW; Breeds and pastries . , . mixed, baked, sliced, wrapped at your door! 



TODAY: New Departure's sealed and 
lubricated-far-life ball bearings used 
in bakery machinery ossure freedom 
from production-line delays and food 
contamination from lubricant leakage. 


Place your order at your door. In seconds, Bake-O-Mat mixes and 
processes the ingredients, electronically bakes, slices, and wraps any 
of a wide variety of hot breads and pastries — as you watch! 

When? 1960? Could be! But, one thing is sure. Then, as now. New Departure 
ball bearings will reduce costs by simplifying machine design . . . increase 
customer satisfaction with added product dependability. 

If you're "cooking up" a new machine — or improving a present one — New 
Departure's engineering service provides the right bearings for you! 

new departure * division of general motors - BRISTOL, Connecticut 
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It is my opinion they will pay 
practically all of the pensioners 
at least a small pension between 
now and November 3rd without 
their back pay. 

Several hundred people have 
been employed in various ways to 
look after sales tax and old age 
pensions. 

In October, 1934, just before the 
1934 election, Forrest Smith, the 
state auditor employed 112 tem¬ 
porary clerks for two weeks pay¬ 
ing them each ?70 out of sales 
tax. I leave it to you to guess 
what their duties were. 

Now I find that they are going 
to divide the state into 14 old age 
pension districts with one super¬ 
visor far each district and one 
case worker for each county. That 
means 228 more jobs for the faith¬ 
ful Democrats at the expense of 
the old age pensioner. 


standable by everyone, has led 
inevitably to confusion and quest¬ 
ioning. 

It is a further illustration of the 
complexity of the case that when 
they are pinned down to it, and 
asked to state exactly lor what 


V 


l they are battling, both sides re¬ 
ply in identic phrase: "For the 


I preservation of liberty,” 

The difference is that Mr. Lan- 


don means liberty from what he 
describes as a meddling govern¬ 
ment at Washington, and Mr. 
Roosevelt means liberty from the 
domination of what he calls "the 
economic royalists- 1 * 

But how is the average voter 
going to work himself into a high 
degree of hysteria over a para¬ 
mount issue which has to be 
stated with parentheses within 
parentheses, and accompanied bv 
a diagram? 


Pills Will Never be a Meal, 
Dietitic A uthority Declares 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 6—CAP) 
—Alack and alas, the hard work¬ 
ing housewife must give up her 
dream of dispensing with a four- 
course meal by simply feeding 
hubby a concentrated food pill— 
it can't be done, an authority said 
today. 

The calory factor will necessitate 
continued operation of America’s 
kitchens, explained Dr Milton A. 
Bridges, assistant clinical profes¬ 
sor of medicine at Columbia uni¬ 
versity and dietitics authority. 

'‘Human beings never are go-, 
ing to eat pills lor meals/’ said 
Dr, Bridges, emphatically. "Pills! 
can never be made to contain suf¬ 
ficient caloric volume." 

Caloric ^ volume, the quantity of 
calories, is a factor of daily diet 
that must be kept up to quota. Dr 
Bridges explained. 

'It is perfectly plausible to sup¬ 
ply all the vitamins and minerals 
needed for a meal in pin form 


But you can’t get calories except 
by eating foods. * 

"And you’d have to eat the same 
foods we eat now to get those cal¬ 
ories," added p r . Bridges. 

These foods, if the diet is prop¬ 
erly balanced, will provide the 
other necessary elements at the 
same time, Dr. Bridges declared, 
making the pills just so much 
surplusage, as far as the normal 
appetite is concerned. 

Dr. Bridges is attending the an¬ 
nual fall conference of the South¬ 
west Clinical Society. 


COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
TO SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


. MEMPHIS, Term., Oct 6—(AP) 
—■The Commercial Appeal, one of 
the oldcs and largest newspapers 
in the south, today became a part 
of the Scripps-Ho- *oaper 

chain* 


The cartoon at left ran in the September 19, 1926 Ogden Standard- 
Examiner (Ogden, UT). The article above appeared in the October 6, 
1936 Jefferson City Post-Tribune (Jefferson City, MO). 









































By Atkelsfan Spilhaus and Earl Cros 


in way or 
another 
our Ibod comes 
from plants. 
Only these 
"chemical fac¬ 
tories' can 
combine lifeless 
hydrogen, carbon 
nitrogen and 
coeggen with the 
sun's energy 
and produce 
living matter! 


om SUNSHINE 
FOOD FUEL 
comes lo us 
second hand 
from plants, 
and at third 
hand or more 
when we eat 
animal pole in. 
Each step suc¬ 
cessively wastes 
at least liine- 
tenihs of the 
food fuel. 


GRAIN eaters 
RETAIN ONLV 
Xo~& m 


CAfftOfJ f$ v S ■ 
7A mt r?OM 
CAQSOUPIOWL 
m ms 


GQAENS STORE LESS 
TWWJffa"*OF SUN- 
9HINUS FOOOFUEl 


As population, 
increases, and 
the earth be¬ 
comes crowded, 
we will farm 
rivers, lakes* 
and even 
oceans for 
crops of 
algae, sea- 


Already .overcrowded Japan eats, and etv 
joys.many kinds of seaweed —"the grass of 
the sea"—which converts sunshine into 
food In. the surrounding waters. 


weed and 
plankton! 


fne Uur New Age comic above 
Augi/sf 9, 1959 Post-Standard (l 
advertisement from 1957. The a 


aus appeared 

ow that is a Frit 

\ 

m the March 2 
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IN MEAT* WE USE 


LESS TUAN W- 
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OOD CONTROL 
SoVIDES JOBS 
0 THOUSANDS 


1 000.000 Spent So Far In 
£ Damaging Rush 
of Mississippi 


made STRONGER 


our Around New Orleans 
To Carry Off Excessive 
Waters 


iCttlSGTON, March 00-* 
Lr * 1 gigantic job of protect- 
- Vrippft banke agambt 
. nrovcd A boon to cm- 
Ut. tnari-s to a prolonged 


-tPhi^, of workers on the 
; U.v^mnenfs flood control 
t !mp been kept at work 
-* lack of ifain has hold the 
te^el* says Col. Ernest 
timber of the Mississippi 

sv tncineers have set out to 
r'th* Mi^siasippi once &nd for 
< ( \ the Uisk of course has 
n. to thousands who 

bo out of jobs. 

00 000 ^rKNT 

lt , are employed by coolvac- 
iiUdinfr l' ^es> sinking pre- 
=* jam*, i concrete and dredj* 
bjnnf-J^ Qtbeis benefit in* 
i v -Fiij orders for material 
n thr 1 - hod control work. En- 
a under Maj.-Gen, Lytle 
. ^ r-* in. charge. 

* ;>ian 3100 , 000,000 has betn 
: ji‘ v\ages and materials out 
' 'TCj^OOO.OOO as&i trued for 
mi tret after the disastrous 
ater of 1027. 

. AaT about 60,000,000 cubic 
iv earth were placed in 
Ttrfcre the pb is finished 
hillinit cubic yards of earth 
? umed, twice as much as 
lifted in building the Pan- 


are not planning to 
MissisAipp’ strictly withm 
ight and narrow limits of 
? 5 t how ever. When it goes 
impage the river will h^ 
to spread—hut only where 
fleers want it to spread, 
i of threatening the streets 
Orleans, the river will be 
i’’ around the city, Tlio 
& to be finished late this 


THE BUTTON AND 
MECHANICAL MAN WILL 
POP RIGHT UP WITH MEAL 


s a gigantic spillway, large 
i to carry mure water than 
over Niagara Falls. Flood 
. tumbling thru it will flow 
"ssly into Lake Pontch art rain 
the city, and from there to 
ilf of Mexico. 

Boeuf and AtcWalay.it bas- 
vo lowland areas bordering 
fiStaGipgft on the west farther 
am, also arc to divert flood 
if necessary. Auxiliary 
ire planned to protect lauds 
nem. 

> PROTECT LEVEES 

iallyntpsigncd barges are 

mg great sheets of concrete 
■long the levees under water 
as easily a.s linoleum ik laid 
citaken floor. 

slabs* four feet long and 
wide, and wired together anil 
o protect til* banks from 
t. Larger slabs, four feet 
, arc laid like shingles along 
tore. \ 

e than 1,000 miles of levees 
eng- raided* strengthened or 
. They are about 300 feet 
at the bottom, 30 feet high, 
iper to a width of ten feet 
top¬ 
ics oft on are built several 
back from the low water 
of the river so they will 
■ ctoded by the current, and 
e lire river more room to 
l in floor time. 


NEW YORK, .J—Thama 

clilne afie is uheut to tuki 1 com 
inand of the world's largest Indus¬ 
try— the f 23*00 M0MOO-it«year 
restaurant business. Hungry pat¬ 
rons Will push various buttons 
representing Items on the menu, 
their orders will he tren&imued 
elcelrlcally to kitchen robots 
which will prepare their food* de¬ 
liver It* collect the blEls, and carry 
off the dishes. 

Inefficient humane will hare no 
part it* lire transactions. There 
will be no cooks* waiters, hue 
hoys, dighii ash-era or cashiers 
There will be no tipping and no 
argumcote. If there is anjbody 
at all behind the counter it will 
ha & modern "kitchen mechanic’* 
—nn engineer to wield an oil-can 
when the wheat cuke machine is 
behind schedule, or a monkey 
w ranch to tighten up the omelette 
mill 

INVENTOR BEHIND SCHEjrR 

Hut far behind the scenes, en¬ 
sconced in his luxuriously,, rne- 
chan really equipped office, W r ill be 
H- Russel Brand, inventor and 
guiding genius of the system, All 
this, or comae, is according to ft* 
Russel Brand himself, who sbOU 
is to open the world’s ilrat me¬ 
chanical restaurant in New York. 
And no matter bow incredible hla 
scheme sounds, he lias the patent 
rights and models to prove that 
virtually arvuhmg is possible for 
the food factory of the future. 



Iv ■•verm Lhtro has bevn entirely 
t*M many prore'SCs In iirepnr- 
in- a meal. The id on of the 

iim tilnr of She new restaurant 
is to let machinery do all the 
work. 


Am way it is a dream of nearly 
29 yea is for the gray-haired, dy- 
ridniir. carelessly dad inventor, 
.More of a scientific philosopher 
than a scienlist* ho is one of the 
pioneer efficiency experts, and has 
evolved a system called "control- 
egy,' hy which hn means the au¬ 
tomatic control ot industry. 

J, JT: mechanical reatauranto 

will cut prices at least in half,'* 
explained Brand, ‘‘and when Lbe 
chains of reetaumnte I expect to 
establish are served with raw ma¬ 
terials by special distributing can¬ 
ters m fanning regions, the rrlces 
will be even lower, 

"I already have patents and 
machines which will cook food 
and dehver It thru apartment 
Houses at the pressing of a button, 
Within five years New York anart- 
me»t hoit^e vuvea mill b« able to 
do dll their qooking at a keyboard 
of these buttons. I also ant de¬ 
signing automatic food machines 
loi the Ru&cJan government which 
will be iwd in community ica 
UUtante +l 

A1 piesent Biand ha* onh one 
bljtehinp ready for Ins flist estab¬ 
lishment. It is a wheat cake mill 
which iccorris lire patrons' electri¬ 
fy l tnder anti tere number of his 
f("l pItph Mic baiter on a re¬ 


vet ung gndiite. turns the cakOE 
ti the piuper Hare and flpfllly puts 
tbem on pjates. These* with pyr. 
uy, bulier and coltec, aro to cost 
lb cents, 

Tlio inventor, Ujo, is complet¬ 
ing a machine which will turn 
out two poached eggs on toast 
and mill install it ^oort. Mean- 
nltilo Jus diauglilainen and do- 
signeig are v^orking on simiUr 
contrivances for other Items on 
lire regular bill of fare, and by 
treat year ha declares the restaur¬ 
ant will be completely nrechanic&l- 

TJiMti the ciL*tainer can obtain 



The inventor of r|ie Robot tcs- 
I nui,'jint honsta thnt n mechani¬ 
cal atm wilt pour soup for tire 
patrons. 


change from a machine, take hit 
seat, put the proper coins in slots 
labeled “soup,” "-dealt,' French 
frmi potatoes/' "coffee." "apple 
pte '-—or whatever ho wants. A 
robot arm will ladle out his soup, 
which will move to a heated con¬ 
vey or und eventually pop out of 
a Httlo door unit to hte table. 

Moan white the raw foods will 
briYo been tipped on hot griddles 
or into boTling grease, will be re¬ 
moved at Just the right lime (even 
(Jjo the steak Is to bo medium, 
rare or well done)* and sent on 
to the table. Tho coffee will be 
poured automatically- and trans¬ 
ported piping hot. After a reason¬ 
able interval, the selected dessm 
will follow. 

When tlio patron has finished. 
Hud rises, the tray and dishea will 
betake themselves back to the 
conveyor* will be washed, stacked, 
dried, and sorted lu the. manner Of 
matrices on a linotype machine. 

It's all very complex. But then, 
as Brand sa** enthusiast really, "It 
trill seem very simple after you 
sea it woik." 


ADA MINISTER HEARD 

IN LIMA CHURCH TALK 


"Romance of Religion" was 
the subject of an address by the 
Hev. W. L. Hnrntony of Ada* at 
a meeting of 67 men «C the 
Bethany Lutheran church, Thurs¬ 
day night. Dr. A. C. Miller of 
Louisville* Ey, r founder of the 
church, also spoke. Plans were 
made for a father and son ban¬ 
quet to bo hold ’within the next 
two weeks. 


GETS ARMY DIPLOMA 
COLUMBUS, 0„ March 27 — 
(AP) .— Lieutenant Colonel ^ 
Earl Porte, of Mansfield, Ohio 
national guard quartern); aster 

corps. wa*5 one of 14 officers to 
recotift diplomas loriay during 
graduation evet rises at tba XL S. 
army quartermaster corpH scbooL 
in FliHadeiphia. 
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LIQUID or TABLETS 

Cure Colds, Headaches, Fever 

6 6 6 SALVE 

CURE’S BABY’S COLD 


Closing < 


of present stocks still going on at our store. T 
pend able merchandise Is being sold for less 
miss tliis opportunity of getting your share of 
a few of the hundreds you will pick up if you 


CARTER & 



Springti 


Women’s I 

COATS 

DRESS 

ENJ 


Offered xl extraordinary lo\r j 
nf mb fo:mer slocks. We an 

&ir(mcnt the best louKmc 
^oild’s "tcutest markets. U i 
e^t to visit mir store and in^ 
Spring spparel and get our pri 


Coats 

Good Spring Styles 


Women's Sport and Dress models 
m Spring Avei^ht materials with 
?n 6 without fur trimming. If 
havs your size* ^ou util buy on 
Values that sold at $ 29,75 

and up. 


Closing - Out Sale Price 


Women's Spring Suits that soli 
wool tweeds and plain cloths. Sii 
so similar to the latest fashion 
tdl the difference. CLOSING OU 



Rasement Bargains I Staple Items That Will 











































Foods of the future 


Imagine a world in which no one need ever 
go hungry. Animals and crops can be raised 
on even the poorest land, and there are new 
kinds of plants that are very rich in food 
value. Even drought brings no fears, for food 
can be made from things that people cannot 
eat — things such as oil, wood and waste 
materials, possibly even garbage! 

7*his is a future world that has seen the 
impact of an important new science called 
biotechnology. One of the aims of this 
science is to “manufacture” special kinds of 
plants and animals to order. It uses an 
amazing new technique called genetic en¬ 
gineering. 


-I *i <1 


4 9 


V A food factory of the 
future serves a desert 
city. Pipes bring waste 
liquids from industries in 
the city to the factory, 
where they are 
converted into foods by . 
bacteria in tanks. Solar 
panels capture the Sun's 
rays to provide heat for 
the food-manufacturing 
processes in the factory. 
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Each variety of plant and animal has its 
own particular kind of genes, which make it 
live and grow in its own particular way, 
Genetic engineers can “snip’’' bits out of the 
genes of one living thing and place them in 
the genes of another, producing a new variety 
that is like a combination of the two. In this 
way, we will be able to produce new kinds of 
animals and plants. These will include crops 
that do not need fertilizers and can therefore 
grow on poor land, as well as combinations 
of crops such as beans and corn that have the 
food value of both. Possibly even animals and 
plants could be combined. In the future you 
may grow meat-tasting plants in the garden. 
Imagine pulling up a steak for dinner! 

Even more amazing will be the food 
factories of the future. Genetic engineers will 
make special microbes or bacteria that will 
convert all kinds of unlikely materials into 
food. These will include waste liquids left 
over from industries such as paper-making 
and chccse-maktng, and perhaps materials 
like grass and seaweed. The new foods will be 
made just as tasty as today's foods. 


















A FUTURIST AT THE MOVIES: SOYLENT GREEN 

by JOSH CALDER 


Soylent Green is the ultimate foodie science 
fiction movie: the food of 2022 is in short supply, 
weird, and us. The movie is also a rarity, as food is 
seldom given sustained attention in sci fi films, more 
often fading into the background. Filmmakers may 
be accidentally wise: food culture is conservative at a 
deep level, and many foods are older than civilization, 
outlasting empires and languages. 

Food scarcity has driven drastic change in the 
1973 movie. The world is horrifically overpopulated, 
and any real food, from fruit to meat, is precious and 
hoarded, with strawberries $150 ajar. Hunger,crowd¬ 
ing, and environmental degradation have frayed civi¬ 
lization, and society seems to be one calamity away 
from the collapse of Road Warrior, in which a man is 
happy to eat an old can of dog food. 

The film reflects its time. The Population 
Bomb and Limits to Growth had been published a few 
years before, warning of dire consequences of popula¬ 
tion pressure and resource scarcity, and the first wave 
of environmentalism was peaking. Hunger on a global 
scale was widely expected. 

It was not to be, in reality. The Green Revolu¬ 
tion was transforming agriculture, massively boosting 
food supplies. Population growth had already slowed; 
population growth rates had peaked in the 1960s, and 
absolute population growth (millions added per year) 
was going to top out in less than two decades. 

Feeding humanity was not possible in the 
world of Soylent Green, for people have “poisoned 
the water and polluted the soil.” Only the most ba¬ 
sic foods can still be produced, and so we subsist on 
color-coded squares, yellow, red, and a new allegedly 
delicious green. They look unappetizing, and unnatu¬ 
ral. 

Color is the first and easiest food gimmick that 
moviemakers employ to denote the future: the crews 
of the Enterprise enjoy blue Romulan ale and mysteri¬ 
ous plates of blue cubes, and Aunt Bern serves Luke 
blue bantha milk in Star Wars. Barbarella found nour¬ 
ishment in a purple liquid. 

Future dining can be worse than weird colors: 
the spaceplane passengers and astronauts of 2001: A 


Space Odyssey suck their meals through a straw or 
scrape green or brown pastes out of little trays. 

Food has not gotten outwardly stranger since 1973, 
but it is much more high-tech: most Americans eat ge¬ 
netically engineered food every day. (Fortunately, we 
did not go the Sleeper route, with man-sized chickens 
and bananas.) 

In the end, of course, food defines the full 
depravity of the world of Soylent Green. It’s people, 
Charlton Heston informs us—soylent green is made 
out of people. We have paid the ultimate price for our 
transgressions against nature in the movie, and are 
turned into food ourselves. 

It is a recurring theme: our descendants are 
meat animals for the devolved proletariat in The Time 
Machine (I960), and nutrients for ET hatchlings in the 
Alien series. (Crimes against nature get us in similar 
trouble in newer more recent movies too: in Deep Blue 
Sea, genetically engineered sharks are so advanced 
that they eat the cast in reverse order of attractive¬ 
ness.) 

In the real world, cannibalism has been mercifully 
rare. The North Korean totalitarian theocracy reduced 
its starving citizens to consuming each other in the 
1990s, and may do so again. In the Congo, which has 
flirted with post-apocalyptic dystopia over the last 20 
years, the cannibal militias had ritualistic aims. 

More broadly, hunger has likely declined to 
its lowest level in human history, and dire poverty has 
declined almost everywhere. 

Things remain precarious, however. Rioting 
broke out in many countries in 2008 as food prices 
spiked. Many see a looming threat in the climate- 
change experiment we are running on our planetary 
atmosphere, and we could combine global warming 
with a peak-oil energy shortage, which would sharply 
boost food costs. 

If we really work at it, we could even beat the 2022 
deadline. With global mono-crop agriculture, and 
biotech capabilities falling into the hands of individual 
tinkerers, we have more and more of the elements in 
place. 



It’s the year 2022... ^ 

People are still the same. 

They'll do anything to 
get what they need. 

And they need 
SOYLENT GREEN. 

PLAZA I 
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SOYLENT GREEN 


Josh Ca/der 

h ftp: //www. futuristmovies. com/ 













more efficient tIhaisI Nature 

To many people of the year 2011 the 1953 book, The Road to Abundance, is a heretical, nightmarish 
vision of the future. Chemicals and factory farming are seen as the logical next step in the evolution of food 
production for mankind. 

Jacob Rosin, co-writing with Max Eastman, describes the eventual “victory of chemistry over agricul¬ 
ture,” and mankind’s “bondage to the planet.” The ultimate goal of Rosin’s ambition was to be “more efficient 
than nature.” In his advocacy of a completely synthetic diet Rosin called into question both the definition and 
the benefit of “natural foods.” 



ABUNDANCE 



/ In, JACOB ROSIN 
and MAX EASTMAN 


This exciting book is the authoritative answer of 
modern chemistry to those calamity howlers who 
think our planet is being plundered and that the 
human race faces a bleak future because of the 
exhaustion of our natural resources 


It is therefore high time to remove the cloak of holiness 
from natural foods, and see them as what they are: a 
poorly assorted mixture of chemicals containing a large 
amount of indigestible materials, and a certain propor¬ 
tion of materials injurious to our health. This mixture has 
been, unfortunately, indispensable for our nutrition, since 
we have been unable up to now to obtain the chemicals 
required by our organism in a form entirely digestible and 
devoid of poison. 


Every time I read a book like The Road to Abundance I can’t help but imagine what the grocery stores 
of 2011 would look like had different marketing forces prevailed. One can picture yuppies and hipsters walking 
the aisles of a grocery store in some alternate universe, content in knowing that their unnatural, Certified Inor¬ 
ganic™ food was scientifically proven to maximize this and detoxify that. SuperPills: The All-Synthetic Food 
Emporium! 



The illustration at right of a future farmer planting crops by aeroplane 
appeared in a 1909 issue of Judge magazine. The article above ap¬ 
peared previously on Pa/eofuture.com 





































































IN THE MECHANICAL FARM 


Standing alone in the middle of the 
field, the Farmer looks at his domains. 

He wipes his oil-smeared hands in his 
leather apron and squints against the set¬ 
ting sun to watch the two Diener crisscross¬ 
ing in their slow but sure way the geometri¬ 
cally perfect divisions of crops: the wheat 
stalks are growing steadily. He expected no 
less; during the sowing, he used the metallic 
automata made in Switzerland, strong and 
incapable of feeling exhaustion, to plough 
the land instead of horses. Or slaves. 

It worked. Now he will have time 
to develop new engines and contraptions. 
Maybe even more than he had first con¬ 
ceived when he bought the machines in his 
travels through Europe. Upon hearing of his 
ability to dismantle and repair these for¬ 
eign demons (that's how some ignoramuses 
from outside Kansas City started called the 
Diener; stupid, hardheaded people, thought 
the Farmer), a man from an arms company 
went all the way from Connecticut just to 
talk to him. Winchester, that was the man's 
name. Told him a man with his talents was 
much needed in the gun business. 

He didn't answer yes or no, but 
deep inside the Farmer is also an Engineer, 
and this man is already thinking of ways of 
improving the design of the repeating rifle 
Winchester told him about. Voice reckon¬ 
ing, perhaps? 

He liked to experiment with sound 



and voices. That was what he was think¬ 
ing of doing just before Winchester paid 
him that visit. To make the automata talk. 
Maybe fitting a wax cylinder into the inner 
workings of a Diener would do the trick, he 
thought. 

He could make smaller wax cylin¬ 
ders. Or, in case the wax crumbled, tinfoil. 
But talking was not the issue here; the au¬ 
tomata did not need to talk: they needed to 
listen. Listen to their master's voices. 

On the other hand, he was thinking 
along the lines of a mechanical scarecrow, 
but with something more than just a scary 
look to it: perhaps a screeching sound to 
shoo the birds away. Tinfoil could provide 
screeching just fine. 

Farther away, the automata worked 
indifferent to the machinations of the Farm¬ 
er. Slowly but steadily, they extended metal 
arms and sprayed a diluted solution of wa¬ 
ter and Herakleophorbia II, a chemical he 
also bought for a little fortune from a small 
company in London. It would greatly accel¬ 
erate the growth and the size of all kinds of 
foods, he was told. A veritable food of the 
gods, sir, they said. And they showed him 
some of their crops. Big crops. 

Standing alone in the middle of the 
field, the Farmer looks at his domains. The 
farm is doing good, he concludes satisfied. 
It will thrive. 



P .rtf 1 


Short story by Fabio Fernandes, (pictured, 
Illustration by Mike Frodsham. 

















“Let us make the following 
point crystal clear: there is no 
connection between our pref¬ 
erence for certain foods and 
the fact that such foods exist or 
don 7 exist in nature. Chocolate 
ice cream does not grow on 
trees and french-fried potatoes 
are not dug out of the ground. ” 


- Jacob Rosin and Max Eastman in their 
1953 book, The Road to Abundance 
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Prepared by MagCloud for Matt Novak. Get more at paleofuture.magcloud.com. 













































